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testable that the war left England with prestige enormously enhanced,
with power unbroken, and Empire extended.
These things were not bought without price. If England reached Economic
in 1815 the zenith of political and military prestige, she touched fhe^^*8
nadir of industrial dislocation and social discontent. That a great unrest
war is invariably followed by a period of economic recoil has become
a commonplace of historical generalization. But the recoil of 1815
was unprecedently severe and unusually prolonged. For this there
were many reasons, which will demand detailed investigation later
on. For the moment it must suffice summarily to point^out that the
period of the great war was coincident with that of the Industrial
Revolution. Thanks to a series of remarkable mechanical inventions,
England, which had for centuries been a granary and a sheepfold,
was suddenly transformed into the workshop of the world, Parallel
to the manufacturing revolution, and practically coincident with it,
there had taken place in agricultural methods changes which revolu-
tionized the rural economy of England. Down to the outbreak of
the war more than half the parishes in the country were cultivated
on the " open field " system ; and the results as regards aggregate
yield, were, by general consent, disastrous. During the reign of
George III. no less than 3,200 Enclosure Acts were passed, and more
than six million acres were enclosed. Improved methods of cultiva-
tion and of stock breeding were introduced ; farms were consolidated ;
capital was embarked in agriculture, and science was called in to
reinforce the old rule of thumb. Thanks to this agricultural revolu- The lo-
tion, England was able not merely to feed a rapidly increasing popu- duatrial
lation at home, but to export her produce to the continental countries ^ jjZ?
rendered sterile and desolate by the ravages of war. Hardly less volution*
important than the revolution in manufacturing and agricultural
methods was the immense development during the same period in
means of communication. While " Turnip " Townshend and Coke
of Holkham, Ellmann of Glynde, Bakewell and Arthur Young
multiplied a hundred-fold the productiveness of the soil; while Kay
and Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton, Cartwright and Watt,
revolutionized the textile industry; Brindley and the Duke of
Bridgewater, Telford and Macadam, gave to labour a new mobility
and facilitated enormously the exchange of commodities. Down to
the accession of George III. England, in regard to means of transport,
was the most backward country in Western Europe. The first Canal
Act was not passed until 1755 and the roads were scandalously bad.1
At the date of the accession of Queen Victoria England possessed
4,000 miles of navigable waterway ; the trunk roads were improved
out of recognition; steam navigation had begun, and two lines of
rail had been laid down.
With the economic, social, and political results of these changes
1 CJjf. Arthur Young, Tour* in Great Britain, passim.